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century have established the existence of substances with practi- 
cally identical chemical and spectroscopic qualities but different 
atomic weights (Aston, Isotopes, Ch. 1). When causal sequences 
are grossly taken, the threads of causal or determinate connection 
are concealed. These connections were suspected and their possi- 
bility haunted the mind. But phenomena taken in the gross as 
causes and effects are liable to the interventions that the cup-and- 
mouth argument employs so effectively. Statistical resumes in math- 
ematical formulae still more effectively conceal these threads of deter- 
mination that run through the complexities of the world. 

By singling out, with more delicate analysis, the fundamental 
connections in the simple final characters of the world, Dr. McTag- 
gart reveals Intrinsic Determination containing temporal distinc- 
tions. He reveals causal connections threading together the com- 
plexities of empirical existents. The bunches of causal connections, 
of temporally distinguishable Intrinsic Determinations, that repre- 
sent the gross, complex causes and effeets of empirical life, often 
have no rigid connection though they may present themselves in 
very uniform sequence. They are often sequent by the general per- 
mission of the universe — the business man regularly catching his 
morning train because the ground does not open to swallow him, 
and the human race continuing to exist because the atmosphere is 
not swept off into space. But the conviction implanted in the human 
mind by the reasonably trustworthy regularity in its experience 
seems to be justified, though by more ideal causal relations than the 
first causal relations it affirms. Gross rigid connections are less 
rigid than they first appear and many sequences are broken or under- 
stood to be breakable. None the less, the degree of regularity in 
the world, which is very great, seems to depend upon fundamental 
determinations which are often temporally connected or causal. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

Bradford, England. 
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Senescence. G. Stanley Hall. New York : D. Appleton and Co. 

1922. Pp. xxvii + 518. 

In this 500-page volume, with neither index nor bibliography, but 
with a well-analyzed table of contents, Dr. Hall gives a running 
account of "how the ignorant and learned, the child, the adult and 
the old, savage and civilized man, pagans and Christians, the an- 
cient and the modern world, the representatives of various sciences, 
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and different individuals" have viewed the latter half of life, "let- 
ing each class speak for itself." This compendium of opinions, for 
the most part not critically synthesized, is interspersed with the 
author's own reflections, with experiences and autobiographical in- 
cidents, personal articles of faith, and with reverberations of sev- 
eral doctrines long associated with this writer, — the recapitulation 
theory, the infantilism of women, the role of unconscious and racial 
memories, and the utilization of fragmentary questionnaire returns. 

Such a book is not easily reviewed, for it is in itself an organ- 
ized series of reviews^-under chapter headings. To begin with, such 
a book has long been needed, for the study of dotage has too long 
been limited to the literary and medical accounts of pathological 
cases. Presenting the various opinions, the dilemmas and the situa- 
tions of senility as now on record serves to expose a lack of scien- 
tific data concerning age and ageing, and Senescence should serve as 
the beginning of a really scientific study of the latter half of life, 
its approaches, duration and terminal. The author constantly 
laments the non-existence of anything that could be called a science 
of gerontology. 

Chapter I on "The Youth of Old Age" reviews the general 
drama of the latter half of life, the changes that come with senes- 
cence and precede senectitude. A series of "typical cases" is of- 
fered, which however, unfortunately for a science of old age, repre- 
sent in the main well-marked clinical pictures of dementia. "The 
History of Old Age" in the second chapter reviews the data of 
longevity in plants and animals, treatment of the aged in savage, 
ancient, medieval and modern societies, and quotes many pictures 
of the nature and meaning of age. The "Literature by and on the 
Aged," in Chapter III, relates in a hopeful vein the accomplish- 
ments of many old people and reports an assorted series of recipes 
for happy and efficient senility, ranging from licorice, astrology 
and cathartics to sleep, piety and eugenics. The authorities quoted 
range from Walt Mason to N. S. Shaler. Typical poems and quota- 
tions relating to age and death are given. 

Chapter IV treats of "Statistics of Old Age and Its Care" and 
includes a study of mortality tables from the point of view of lon- 
gevity and changes therein. These show increased average length 
of human life and both relative and absolute increase in the num- 
ber of old people. The care of the aged, old-age insurance and 
pensions, problems and methods of retirement, are all considered. 
The importance of the conservation of age is stressed and ' ' a senes- 
cent league of national dimensions, ' ' with its own journal, suggested 
by a correspondent, is favored. 
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Under the heading "Medical Views and Treatment," summaries 
are given in Chapter V of many accounts of the causes and symp- 
toms of decay, and of the physical basis of longevity. The view 
that longevity is chiefly dependent on heredity, though admittedly 
"doubtless correct in general," is depreciated because "it is fatal- 
istic and tends to lessen the confidence" in the efficacy of medical 
administrations. Nor is this the only place in the book in which 
views are rejected because of 'their "psychological effect," in spite 
of the observational data on which they are based. The general 
conclusion, with respect to medicine, is that individual differences 
among the aged are much greater than is usually recognized, and 
that each must be in the main his own physician. Chapter VI, on 
"The Contributions of Biology and Physiology" reviews the work 
of Weismann, Hering, Semon (spelled Simon), Metchnikoff, Minot, 
Child, Loeb, Carrel, Steinach, Voronoff and others on such topics 
as heredity, growth, prolonging life, rejuvenation, artificial pres- 
ervation of tissues, endocrinology, and gland transplantation. 
Much significance is attached to the contemporaneous exploitation 
of the sex glands and that of the unconscious erotic and it is sug- 
gested that in these related fields the cure of man's most grievous 
ills must be sought. 

In Chapter VII questionnaire returns from "a few score of 
mostly eminent and some very distinguished people" are discussed. 
These are admittedly "far more suggestive than conclusive" al- 
though the selected replies tend more or less constantly to be gen- 
eralized or taken as indications of "types." In the next chapter on 
"Some Conclusions" the author gives vent to his own reflections 
and views and describes many of his own experiences and experi- 
ments in growing old. The main themes are the physical and 
mental hygiene of age and a protest against the conventional at- 
titudes toward the old. Sexual and marital problems, sleep, food, 
mood, emotional life, general mental and occupational adjustments, 
and the "Indian Summers" of the aged are considered. Especially 
emphasized is the preeminence of the old in religion, politics, phi- 
losophy, morals and as judges. It is this chapter that will most 
interest the general reader. In it, besides the readable accounts of 
the psychology of dotage, the author presents his personal views 
and advocates his main thesis, "which is that intelligent and well 
conserved senectitude has very important social and anthropologi- 
cal functions in the modern world not hitherto utilized or even 
recognized. The chief of these is most comprehensively designated 
by the general term, synthesis." 
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A final chapter reviews the literature and opinions on the psy- 
chology of death and the various forms and determinations of the 
hope for immortality or survival. Of special interest is the advo- 
cacy of Stekel's thesis that life is full of "thanatic symbolism" and 
that many of the details of poetry, folk-lore, myth, dreams and 
neuroses, ordinarily given a sexual significance by the Freudians, 
may be better treated as death symbols. ' ' Thanatopsis" and ' ' Cross- 
ing the Bar" appropriately close the volume. 

Certainly but few topics or solutions have escaped the inquir- 
ing eye of Dr. Hall in this exploration of the literature of senility. 
The reviewer wishes that at least one adjustment that seems to him 
obviously to solve at once many problems both of infancy and of 
senility had been fully considered, or at least recognized. On the 
one hand, society is burdened by the prolongation of infancy and 
education. On the other, it faces an increase in the average span 
of life and in the number of the old. The former need some one to 
care for them, the latter something to care for. Could not social 
organization profit from the skipping of a generation in the pro- 
gram of care? How can the old better employ their preeminent 
judicial capacity and their power of synthesis than in the training 
of the young? If children were, by general expectation, the estate 
of their grandparents rather than the property of their fathers and 
mothers the active generation would be released from its chief 
handicap and the two problem-generations both provided with care 
and motivation compatible with their dignity. Dr. Hall makes 
much of "the eternal war between the young and the old" and as- 
serts in the same chapter that in the aged "there is a new type of 
interest in young people and in children." It seems far from ab- 
surd to suggest that the skipping of a generation in the social pro- 
gram of care and responsibility might utilize this new interest in 
the resolution of that warfare, and at the same time afford so- 
ciety an added basis of stability. 

H. L. HOLLINGWOKTH. 

Columbia. University. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, translated from the Sanskrit, 
with an outline of the Upanishads and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Robert Ernest Hume. Oxford University Press. 1921. 

This is a book of which American scholarship has a right to 
be proud. "With little fear of contradiction it may be called the 
first adequate English translation of the Upanishads. It is the 
result of many years' careful work and of a life-time of preparation. 
Himself born in India and brought up in its intellectual atmosphere, 



